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Federal Funds for Public Education 
Vieruine Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


NATIONAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 


Edueation, like all other phases of American life, is developing 
more and more national characteristics. Changing modes and con- 
ditions of living, increased mobility of population, demands for 
greater flexibility in the application and expenditure of the energies 
of men, widening variations in the ability of the local states or areas 
of the United States to support and maintain adequate educational 
opportunities, the usurpation by the federal government of tax 
sources heretofore more freely available for local expenditure; all 
these contribute to the crystallization of thinking along lines which 
prove the demand for a continuing program of federal finance for 
publie education. 

Education in the United States of America has national aspects. 
The following principles should be embodied in national guarantees 
concerning publie education: 


1. It shall be provided for all. 


ho 


. It shall be free. 
3. It shall be non-sectarian. 


. It shall be without undue burden upon those bearing the cost 
of its support. 


~ 


. It shall be on a professional basis. This assumes: 
a. high standards of attainment for students 
b. adequate minimum opportunity for learning for students 


>) | 


ec. well trained teachers in the classroom 


d. capable administrators as leaders 


6. It assumes a flexible ever-changing program. It recently has 
come to assume that education shall restore national and 
personal morale, construct the new social order, and guarantee 
basic cultural backgrounds for all our people. 


FEDERAL FUNDS FOR EDUCATION IMPERATIVE 


Emergency conditions confronting education in America, due to 
economie distress, social disorder, fiscal controls, nation-wide unfair 
criticism of educational expenditures, coupled with the policy 
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announced by our President and supported by Congress and the 
American people, have turned the thinking of educational leaders 
throughout the nation to federal sources for funds for the conduct 
of proper and adequate minimum educational programs throughout 
the nation. There is general recognition, also, that the continuing 
phases of the national recovery program will be educational in nature, 
and that national aspects of education are certain to increase in 
importance during the immediate future. 

One very important characteristic of the present federal program 
of relief and recovery is the nature of its administration. The dominant 
characteristic has been the policy of making finance available without 
in any way dictating plans for local administration or the local nature 
or control of the program. This is of significant interest to educators 
and particularly so in California for it is quite certain that were we 
to anticipate federal control of education in any degree we should 
heartily and vigorously assert ourselves in opposition to federal finance 
for education. 

It appears, however, that federal funds for education can be made 
available easily without bearing in the slightest degree upon the local 
eontrol of education. Education has always been close to the hearts 
and the minds of the people of California. They would not relinquish 
any control of education regardless of what happened in the matter 
of the finance of education. 


A PROPOSED PROGRAM 


The National Education Association, the United States Office of 
Education, and the National Association of State Superintendents of 
Publie Instruction and Commissioners of Edueation have accepted the 
responsibility, in the face of present conditions, and have joined in the 
preparation of a program for federal participation in the finance of 
publie education. That program is simple, direct, and certain to be 
effective. The proposed program is as follows: 

The subcommittee recommends that the educational emergency be met, so far 
as federal financial assistance is concerned, by six steps. The sums recommended 
under each of these steps are tentative and should be revised in the light of the 
latest data available on the needs. 

Step 1. The emergency problem of keeping elementary and secondary schools 
open on as nearly normal a basis as possible during the school year 1983-34 should 
be met by a federal appropriation of $50,000,000 to be allocated according to 
emergency needs in the several states. This sum may be provided in one of two 
ways: 

a. By a special provision in the relief act, or less preferably, 

b. By a separate federal appropriation. 

In either case such appropriation shall be administered preferably by a 
board of which the United States Commissioner of Education shall be chairman 
and executive officer. 
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Step 2. In view of the fact that the inability of many communities ade- 
quately to maintain schools is certain to continue during the fiscal year 1934-35, a 
federal emergency appropriation or allocation of not less than $100,000,000 should 
be made available beginning July 1, 1934; this appropriation or allocation to be 
distributed in an objective manner, determined by a board of which the United 
States Commissioner of Education shall be chairman and executive officer, and 
based upon reasonable evidence of needs and resources. 


Step 3. That the instability of educational support even in the abler states 
and communities, due to the shrinkage of local ability to support schools during the 
depression, constitutes an aspect of the present emergency of such proportion as 
to endanger the effectiveness of the schools throughout the nation. The funda- 
mental relief which is necessary in order that public educational institutions may be 
adequately supported can be secured only through the adoption of measures for the 
federal emergency aid to education during 1934-35. The situation is so critical in 
education that the people are justified in using federal funds to insure the normal 
operation of schools. Accordingly, it is recommended that a substantial sum be 
distributed from the federal treasury to various states to assist them in meeting 
this phase of the emergency. 

It is the sense of this conference that the method of distribution should pro- 
vide first, that a flat sum objectively determined be distributed to all states; second, 
that a supplemental sum objectively determined but weighted to meet the needs of 
the poorer states be included in the distribution; and third, that the method of 
distribution be stated in the statutes, provided that a contingent fund not to exceed 
10 per cent of the amount so provided for 1934-35 be reserved for distribution to 
states and local units to meet exceptional and unforeseen needs under the direction 
of a board of which the United States Commissioner of Education shall be chairman. 


Step 4. Local funds should be released for school maintenance by: 

a. Refinancing school district indebtedness or such municipal or county indebt- 
edness as may have been incurred in behalf of the schools. 

b. Providing federal loans to school districts or to municipal or county cor- 
porations, where (in the case of the latter), the loan is to be used for educational 
purposes; provided that in both instances the loan shall rest on the security of 
delinquent taxes, frozen assets in closed banks, or other acceptable securities. 


Step 5. Out of any new appropriations made for public works not less than 
10 per cent should be allocated for buildings for schools, colleges, and other educa- 
tional enterprises. Such grants shall be available provided that an approved survey 
has been made, and that the survey shows the need for the buildings. In eases 
where such surveys have not already been made these surveys shall be made under 
the direction of the Office of Education through a decentralized regional organization. 
The cost of these surveys shall be charged to the public works appropriation for 
school plants. We recommend that the grants for such projects be made on a 100 
per cent basis. In administering this fund, major attention should be given to the 
needs of the rural schools. 


Step 6. A federal appropriation or allocation of $30,000,000 should be pro- 
vided to assist students to attend institutions of higher education for the period 
ending July 1, 1935, by: 

a. Special provision in existing acts, or 

b. By a separate federal appropriation. 

This fund should be administered by the United States Office of Education. 


CALIFORNIA NEEDS FEDERAL FUNDS 


While California has been in a favored class so far as the mainte- 
nance and support of her schools is concerned, nevertheless, inequalities 
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in educational offerings and costs in this state will not be adjusted 
as they can and should be adjusted except as California participates 
in a program which supplies federal funds for public education. We 
are very earnestly and devotedly concerned about this program. The 
future of our own state public schoo] system depends upon it. 

While population may remain stable in many other states, and 
decline in some, the magical lure of California and the well established 
ambition of people throughout the land who desire to come to California 
predict a continuance and an extension of California educational 
problems and responsibilities. 

Every school official, every friend of the public schools in Cali- 
fornia must thoroughly understand the complete nature of this program, 
soon to be before our Congress. We must use all of our efforts and 
enthusiasm to see that our senators and representatives are informed 
as to our attitudes. We must express our desire and present our 
reasons for asking them to favor this program. 


ENDORSEMENT OF PROGRAM URGED 


The State Department of Education will cooperate with the United 
States Office of Education, the National Education Association, and the 
National Association of State Superintendents and Commissioners of 
Education in forwarding endorsements and expressions of support and 
urging upon Congress the approval of this plan for expending federal 
funds for public education. The plan belongs to all of us; the program 
involves each of us; untiring effort will accomplish it. 

School officials are urged to direct endorsement and approval of 
the need for federal participation in the financing of public education 
to California senators and representatives in Congress and also to 
correspond personally with California members of Congress. The 
Department of Education would appreciate receiving copies of endorse- 
ments sent to representatives in Congress by local school officials. 


The list of California senators and representatives follows: 


Senators: 

Address at United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Hiram W. JOHNSON, San Francisco. 
WILLIAM G. McApboo, Los Angeles. 


Representatives: 
Address at United States House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


CLARENCE F. Lea, First District, Santa Rosa. 

Harry L. ENGLEBRIGHT, Second District, Nevada City. 
Frank H. Buck, Third District, Vacaville. 

FLORENCE P. KAHN, Fourth District, San Francisco. 
RicHarD J. WELCH, Fifth District, San Francisco. 
ALBERT E. CartTer, Sixth District, Oakland. 
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RawtpH R. ELtTseE, Seventh District, Berkeley. 

JOHN J. McGratH, Eighth District, Hillsborough. 
DENVER S. CHuRCH, Ninth District, Fresno. 
HENRY FE. Stusss, Tenth District, Santa Maria. 
WILLIAM E. Evans, Eleventh District, Glendale. 
JOHN HENRY HOeEpPEL, Twelfth District, Arcadia. 
CHARLES KRAMER, Thirteenth District, Los Angeles. 
Tuomas F, Forp, Fourteenth District, Los Angeles. 
Wo. I. Trarcer, Fifteenth District, Los Angeles. 


JOHN F. DocKWEILER, Sixteenth District, Los Angeles. 


CHARLES J. COLDEN, Seventeenth District, San Pedro. 
JOHN H. BuRKE, EHighteenth District, Long Beach. 
Sam L. CoLiins, Nineteenth District, Fullerton. 
GEORGE BURNHAM, Twentieth District, San Diego. 
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Federal Participation in Public School 
Support 


Ivan R. WATERMAN, Chief, Division of Textbooks and Publications 


EDUCATION A NATIONAL CONCERN 


Public education in the United States has been considered pri- 
marily as of state rather than of national concern. The principle that 
education is a state function has been written into state constitutions 
and statutes and has been sustained by numerous court decisions. In 
the main, support of public schools has been a state concern. Moneys 
for schools have been derived chiefly from state, county, and school 
district taxation, the proportion contributed from each of these sources 
varying widely among the several states. However, the federal govern- 
ment also has taken a definite interest in financing education as a means 
for promoting the general welfare of the nation. Almost from the 
beginning of our national history, in connection with local grants to 
new states, Congress has provided for setting aside certain lands for 
educational purposes. In more recent years substantial federal appro- 
priations have been made to the states for specified educational pur- 
poses. 

There is a growing realization that public education is a matter 
of concern not only to the several states but to the people of the 
United States as a whole. The case for public education as a funda- 
mental agency in the maintenance of democracy is well established. 
Equality of educational opportunity and equality of taxation for educa- 
tional purposes are accepted as principles in most of the states and 
are recognized in varying degrees in plans of school finance in most 
of them. True equalization of educational opportunity and of taxation 
for education may be realized only through federal participation in 
publie school support. 

INEQUALITIES 


A comparison of public education in the several states reveals 
enormous inequalities in educational opportunities offered children, 
financial ability to support education, and tax burdens borne for school 
support. School conditions in certain of the poorer states are 
wretched ; thousands of children are denied the opportunities of even 
that minimum educational opportunity which the people of the United 
States as a whole consider as essential to maintaining a necessary level 
of intelligence and culture and as the natural birthright of every 
child in a democracy. Some states have so little financial ability that 
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they are utterly unable to provide this minimum educational offering. 
States vary so much in wealth and income that the poorer states must 
put forth many times the effort of the richer states in terms of tax 
burden for school support. 


Differences in Educational Opportunities 

Differences in educational opportunities among the states are well 
illustrated by comparing the amounts expended for education. In 
1930, according to a recent report of the National Education Associa- 
tion, New York spent $191.87 per pupil in average daily attendance, 
while Georgia spent $34.52, a ratio of approximately five and one-half 
to one. The average expenditure per pupil in the United States was 
$108.49. The recent National Survey of School Finance revealed per 
capita expenditures for education in Nevada of $36.88 as compared 
with $7.50 in Georgia.t Some states, of course, put forth greater effort 
in terms of tax burdens than do others to maintain public schools. The 
chief reason, however, for the great inequalities between the states in 
educational offerings lies in the enormous inequalities in financial 


ability. 


Differences in Financial Abilities of the States 

The states vary enormously in ability to support education. Recent 
figures from the National Education Association show that in 1930 
the wealthiest state had $31,343.11 per child of six to seventeen years 
of age as compared to $3,978.00 in the poorest state, a ratio of more 
than eight to one. The United States average was $11,103.50. The 
annual income per child aged six to seventeen years in 1930 was 
$4,299.03 in the wealthiest state as compared with $930.08 in the 
poorest state. The United States average was $2,481.97. The annual 
income per child in the richest state is thus seen to be more than $300 
greater than the total wealth per child in the poorest state. Norton 
showed that in 1922, the twelve richest states had 3.09 times as much 
economic ability to support education as the twelve poorest states.” 


Inequalities Among States Permanent 

The inequalities just cited represent not a passing condition but 
a permanent situation. Norton * showed that for a period of 42 years 
(1880-1922) the position of a state with respect to its ability to support 
education was practically constant. 

Further illustrations of inequalities are readily available. The 
foregoing serve to show the enormity of the problem now being faced 
and the urgent need for federal participation in school support. 


1Paul R. Mort. State carer i= Public Education. Washington: The Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 1933. 07. 
2John K. Norton. The Ability Pi the States to Support Education. Research 
a of the National Education Association, Washington. Vol. 1V, Nos. 1 and 
, January and March, 1926. . 60. 
8 John K. Norton. op. cit. p. 60. 
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FUNCTION OF FEDERAL SUPPORT 


A program of federal participation in public school support should 
have two purposes.1. The first and more immediate is that of meeting 
the emergency needs in the poorer sections of the country. The second 
is that of a permanent system of equalization of educational oppor- 
tunity and school tax burden throughout the country. 


Emergency Relief 


The need for emergency relief in certain quarters is indeed press- 
ing. School systems in certain states have practically broken down due 
to financial distress. One hundred thousand children are without 
opportunities for schooling this year because their -schools have been 
closed for lack of funds. Nearly 2,000 rural schools failed to open this 
year because of lack of funds. In some communities, free public 
schools have become tuition schools. In nearly every state in the union 
school terms have been shortened. Teachers’ salaries have been 
drastically reduced. Nearly one-fourth of all teachers and one-half 
of the rural school teachers are receiving less than the minimum rate 
prescribed by the blanket code of the NRA for unskilled labor. The 
depression has resulted in forcing the schools to carry an increased 
burden with less funds. Only through federal support on an emergency 
relief basis can these deplorable conditions be rectified. 

A second aspect of an emergency relief program is the restoration 
of educational services which have been eliminated or curtailed because 
of the depression in every state of the union. Many states and local 
communities are financially powerless to restore these services. Even 
the most wealthy states have experienced such great reductions in 
taxable wealth and income that complete restoration of educational 
service will take many years. The obligation of the federal government 
to assist educational recovery is equally as great as its responsibility 
for assistance in recovery along economic lines. Education is abso- 
lutely essential to enduring recovery and to the success of social and 
economic reconstruction. 


Equalization Among States 


The second major purpose of federal participation in public school 
support is equalization among the states. The people of the United 
States can no longer afford to look with complacency upon a situation 
which dooms a large percentage of the country’s children to wretched 
school conditions. Ignorance and illiteracy anywhere within the borders 


‘i hea to plan of Federal Advisory Committee on Emergency Aid in Educa- 
ion, Pp. . 
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of the nation can not be tolerated. A decent minimum educational 
opportunity is the birthright of every American child. Only federal 
assistance to the states for education can make possible this guarantee. 
The federal government should inaugurate immediately a plan for 
participation in school support which would equalize educational 
opportunities among the states to the extent that every child is 
guaranteed a minimum educational offering which would be considered 
satisfactory by the people of the nation as a whole. 


First Steps in Reorganization of Secondary 


Schools 


Water R. Hepner, Chief, Division of Secondary Education 


In the program of secondary school reorganization the plans 
developed thus far include the following steps: 

I. Superintendent Kersey has appointed an Advisory Committee 
on Secondary Education. The personnel of this committee is as 
follows: 


Dr. Ethel Perey Andrus, Principal, Lincoln High School, Los 
Angeles 

John Aseltine, Principal, San Diego Senior High School, San Diego 

A. A. Bowhay, Principal, Santa Maria Union High School and 
Junior College, Santa Maria 

Dr. M. L. Darsie, Dean of the Teachers College, University of Calli- 
fornia at Los Angeles 

Dr. A. A. Douglass, President, Claremont Colleges, Claremont 

Dr. W. S. Ford, Professor of Education, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles 

C. L. Geer, District Superintendent of Schools, Coalinga 

Willard E. Givens, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland 

Roy Good, District Superintendent of Schools, Fort Bragg 

Arthur Gould, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 

Dr. Frank W. Hart, Professor of Education, University of Calli- 
fornia, Berkeley 

Dr. Merton EH. Hill, Director of Admissions, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 

George C. Jensen, Principal, Sacramento Senior High School, and 
Assistant Superintendent for Secondary Schools, Sacramento 

Dr. G. N. Kefauver, Dean of the School of Education, Stanford 
University 

Dr. W. W. Kemp, Dean of the School of Education, University 
of California, Berkeley 

J. C. MeGlade, Deputy Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 

J. R. MeKillop, District Superintendent of Schools, Monterey 

J. G. MeNeely, Principal, Adams Junior High School and Lincoln 
Junior High School, Santa Monica 

C. 8. Morris, Principal, San Mateo Junior College, San Mateo 

Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi, President, San Bernardino Valley Union 
Junior College, San Bernardino 
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John A. Sexson, Superintendent of Schools, Pasadena’ 

H. A. Spindt, Principal, Kern County Union High School and 
Junior College, Bakersfield 

Dr. Frank W. Thomas, President, State Teachers College, Fresno 

H. S. Upjohn, Superintendent of Schools, Long Beach 

Walter R. Hepner, Chief, Division of Secondary Education, chair- 
man, 

This committee will give consideration to every phase of secondary 
education ; it will develop plans for evaluating current practices; out- 
line a program of curriculum experimentation and improvement ; 
devise means for making available, directing, and coordinating the 
educational forces and resources of the state; evaluate progress in the 
reconstruction program; and develop new plans for further progress. 

The underlying idea is that this committee, through individual 
contribution and through the process of group thinking, will develop 
points of view, policies, and plans and incorporate them in recom- 
mendations which will serve to point the way in a comprehensive pro- 
gram of secondary school reconstruction, and also to guide the State 
Department of Education in the discharge of its duty. 

This committee will serve until January 1, 1935. <A plan for a 
systematic change in personnel will be developed before the 1935 
committee is appointed, 

II. Superintendent Kersey has also appointed a Committee on 
Cooperating Schools. The members of this committee are also mem- 
bers of the Advisory Committee on Secondary Education. The per- 
sonnel is as follows: 

Dr. M. L. Darsie 

Arthur Gould 

Dr. Merton E. Hill 

Dr. G. N. Kefauver 

J. R. McKillop 

John A, Sexson 

H. A, Spindt 

Dr. Frank W. Thomas 

Walter R. Hepner, chairman. 

The duties of this committee will be centered about a compre- 
hensive project in curriculum experimentation which will involve 
certain selected secondary schools and the schools below and above, 
which send students to or receive students from them. 

This committee will meet in Los Angeles on February 16, 1934, 
and will. immediately attack the problem of determining (1) the 
general types and methods of experimentation to be undertaken; (2) 
the principles and procedures to be applied in selecting schools as 


experimental centers; (3) the technique to be used in the guidance, 
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control, and evaluation of the project; and (4) the plan for securing 
the coordination of the curricula and procedures of all secondary 
schools, lower schools, and colleges and universities that will be involved 
in the project. 

III. The Division of Secondary Education is laying plans for 
developing a service that will make available to administrators and 
teachers information concerning progressive practices in secondary 
education, especially those that are found in California. 

In many classrooms, schools, and school systems, we find splendid 
work in progress in almost every phase of secondary education. It is 
our hope that the information service anticipated will serve both to 
give specific suggestions to those who are searching eagerly for assist- 
ance and to stimulate a comprehensive state-wide attack on the recon- 
struction program. 


Success in a program of reconstruction will not come in a year. 
Neither will it be brought about by a selected few, no matter how well 
qualified and experienced they may be. Our achievement will come 
slowly and it will come as a result of the sincere, intelligent, and con- 
centrated effort of many individuals working singly and cooperatively 
toward common objectives which have been clearly stated in the Car- 
dinal Principles of Secondary Education.1. Every professional worker 
in every classroom and office may begin to contribute or increase 
the amount of his contribution at once. Each one of us has his special 
assignment, for each can turn the searchlight of analysis upon his par- 
ticular activity to see if it serves the purposes of the learning process. 
Each can initiate at least some small project that will incorporate 
an attempt to achieve the objectives set and to make his professional 
activity more functional in the lives of children. 

Our plan contemplates a rapid increase in the number of indivi- 
duals who try out methods, courses, and procedures that give promise 
of more functional outcomes. It anticipates a technique that will 
pool judgments and make evaluations, and develop improved methods 
and materials. Its success is dependent upon the extent to which all 
of us, drawn together by a common objective, can analyze accurately ; 
make sound judgments; create devices, plans, techniques, and materials, 
and then apply them. 


1Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education. Department of the Interior 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1918, No. 35. 


Social Significance of Educational 
Interpretation 


HELEN HEFFERNAN, Chief, Division of Elementary Education and 
Rural Schools 


The public school system is an unparalleled expression of the faith 
of the American people in universal education as a means of realizing 
the democratic ideals upon which our government is founded. School 
people are recognizing new responsibilities in providing the public 
with authentic and continuous information concerning the schools in 
order that the friends of education may have their faith fortified by 
facts. Real support can be created and permanently maintained only 
on a sound and adequate understanding by the people of the efficacy 
of the institution in fulfilling its function in the total social situation. 

Much time is being devoted by forward looking school adminis- 
trators to their public relations program. Proper interpretation of the 
schools to the public means increased confidence in the school’s pro- 
gram and personnel. Continuous presentation of accurate school news 
constitutes the strongest bulwark against ignorance and misrepre- 
sentation. 

The Committee on Public Relations of the State Department of 
Education, representing a group of progressive representative laymen 
makes as its first recommendation to school administrators the appoint- 
ment in each community of a Public Relations Committee to serve in an 
advisory capacity to the educational executive. This committee should 
be representative of a wide variety of interests in the community. It 
should include in addition to representatives of education the civic, 
social, religious, fraternal, labor, and political leadership of the school 
district. 

Such a committee may function in significant ways. First, the 
members may serve as liaison officers to interpret the educational 
institutions to the groups they contact; second, they may speak 
authoritatively on the basis of their intimate knowledge in the refuta- 
tion of misstatements concerning the schools; third, they may interpret 
community needs and desires to the school executive so the schools 
may be made more effective in their service to the community; and 
fourth, they may come to be a highly informed group with a complete 
appreciation of the fact that education forms the real foundation of 
the social structure. The committee can reflect into the community 
an informed public opinion based on an intelligent appraisal of the 
school’s activities. 
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The Committee on Public Relations will welcome reports from 
school superintendents and principals concerning the organization of 
local public relations programs. Valuable suggestions arising from 
procedures in various communities will be disseminated as a part of 
the activities of the state-wide committee. 


omngeenern a ee = 
—-_— —— 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Division of Textbooks and Publications 
Ivan R. WATERMAN, Chief 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Califorma Journal of Elementary Education, Volume 1, Number 3, 
February, 1934. 


NATIONAL STUDENT FORUM ON THE PARIS PACT 


Copies of the 1933-34 prospectus issued by the National Student 
Forum on the Paris Pact were recently sent to every California high 
school principal. The plans and suggestions for study embodied in 
this prospectus represent a progressive departure from previous pro- 
grams. The state and national essay contests have been eliminated. 
The program suggested for this year includes twenty-three subjects 
in international relations from which schools may make selections for 
their own programs. Many of these projects may be correlated with 
the work in social studies or with certain other parts of the school 
program. 

The State Department of Education in again calling attention to 
the program of the National Student Forum on the Paris Pact suggests 
that the study of international relations, and projects designed to 
promote world friendship and good will should be made an integral 
part of the school curriculum rather than be conducted independently. 
Such study is very properly a part of the social studies course and may 
in many instances be correlated with the work of other courses. 

Provision is made for participating and reporting schools, on forms 
supplied by the national office. Participating and reporting schools 
should send their enrollment requests to Arthur Charles Watkins, 
Director of the National Student Forum on the Paris Pact, 532 Seven- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Reporting schools, in addition, 
should send a list of projects selected together with reports of progress 
before April 15, 1934, to Ivan R. Waterman, who is serving as state 
chairman of the forum. 

Principals and teachers wishing further information or advice 
concerning their projects are invited to communicate with the state 
chairman. Walter R. Hepner, Chief of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, will also be glad to answer questions or give advice concerning 
the correlation of such projects with other parts of the high school 
curriculum. 
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Division of Teacher Training and Certification 
EVELYN CLEMENT, Chief 


CREDENTIALS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


At the January, 1934, meeting of the State Board of Education, 
the regulations governing the granting of the credential in adult educa- 
tion were revised. The new regulations become effective July 1, 1934. 

The new credential in adult education will be limited to a particu- 
lar field within adult education on the basis of the eandidate’s qualifica- 
tions and will further designate the courses or subjects which may be 
taught by the holder. Eight fields as follows have been specified: 
Agricultural Edueation, Americanization Education, Business Educa- 
tion, Child Study and Parent Education, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Home-making Subjects, Social Civic Education, and Trade and 
Industrial Education. 

In the future, credentials in adult education will be granted, as 
formerly, upon the recommendation of a school superintendent or 
employing principal. Original credentials will be issued valid for a 
period of one year. These may be renewed upon the completion of 
suecessful experience and the completion of approved work in pro- 
fessional courses in education. Bulletins outlining in detail the require- 
ments for the credential in adult education will be available for dis- 
tribution and may be secured from the State Department of Education. 

Teachers holding general secondary credentials or special second- 
ary credentials will be authorized as at present to teach special day and 
evening classes for adults within the limitations of the credentials held. 


RENEWAL OF CREDENTIALS 


Applications for renewal of credentials expiring on November 30, 
1934, may be filed immediately with the Commission of Credentials, 
State Department of Education. In no case should application for 
renewal be made later than September 15 of this year. By applying 
before this date, teachers will experience no difficulty in having their 
county certificates renewed for the following school year. 


Expired credentials 


An expired credential may not be renewed. For this reason an 
applicant who fails to submit application for renewal of his credential 
before November 30, 1934, will be required to file a new application and 
secure a new eredential. A credential so issued may not be antedated 
to cover teaching experience during the interval between November 30 
and the issuance of the new credential. 
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Life diplomas 

Teachers who have secured forty-eight months of experience may 
apply for life diplomas through their county boards of education. 
For teachers whose credentials expire on November 30, 1934, applica- 
tions for life diplomas must be filed before September 15, 1934. County 
superintendents are requested to accept no life diploma applications 
after this date in the case of teachers whose credentials expire on 
November 30, even though the holders are eligible for life diplomas. 
This procedure is necessary in order that the expiration of teaching 
credentials may be avoided. 


Renewal of credentials of unemployed teachers 

According to a bill passed by the last Legislature, an unemployed 
teacher may secure renewal of a state teaching credential without fee 
until July 1, 1935. Renewal may be granted upon the presentation to 
the Commission of Credentials of an affidavit certifying to unemploy- 
ment. The form of affidavit may be secured from the Commission of 
Credentials of the State Department of Education. 


Division of Health and Physical Education 
N. P. Neruson, Chief 


THE SCHOOL A COMMUNITY CENTER 

The United States Office of Education and the federal Agri- 
cultural Extension office have under consideration the creation of 
County Health Education and Park Centers through the aid of CWA 
funds. While the allotment of CWA funds for federal projects and 
the allotments to many states have been exhausted, plans may go for- 
ward on the assumption that Congress will within the next few weeks 
make additional money available for CWA projects. 

It is highly desirable that the establishment of parks and recrea- 
tional areas in the urban and rural sections of our state should be 
encouraged. A new life comes to the community which has a center 
for the grange, public school clubs, home demonstration clubs, Parent 
Teacher Association, and facilities for athletics, camping, fishing, and 
picnicking. But in this development the school should become the 
community center. The school is a basic unit in community life. It 
appears far wiser to enlarge the school facilities and extend their use 
than to plan new areas which duplicate in part at least the facilities 
already at the school. . 

Should additional CWA funds be appropriated to pay for labor it 
would be greatly to the advantage of urban and rural communities to 
provide land and materials so that the community aspects of the school 
plant could be enlarged. Grass and flowers about the school, larger 
surfaced and grassed playground areas, and a park with additional 
recreational facilities all serve to enhance the value of the school to 
the pupils and to the public as a community center. 


| INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


— 
er 


Supreme Court Decisions 
Compulsory Military Training at the University of California 


Under section 9 of Article IX of the Constitution and the organic 
act creating the University (Statutes 1868, page 248, section 6), mili- 
tary tactics is expressly required to be included among subjects which 
shall be taught at the University of California. The regents of the 
University have full power and authority, and it is their duty, to 
prescribe the nature or extent of the courses to be given, and to 
determine the question of which students shall be required to pursue 
them. 

The suspension of students from the University for failure to 
pursue certain compulsory courses in military training prescribed by 
the University involves no violation of rights assured by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. (Hamilton, etc. et al. vs. The Regents of the 
University of California etc. et al., 87 C. D. 88 ___ Pae. (2nd) ~--.) 


Appellate Court Decisions 
Tenure of Vice Principal in 1921 under Political Code Section 1793 


A principal could not acquire tenure under Political Code section 
1793 as it existed on August 16, 1921; and, therefore, a vice principal, 
being an assistant principal and having the same rights of tenure as a 
principal, elected to the position on August 16, 1921, could not acquire 
tenure under said Political Code section 1793. (Note: Political Code 
section 1793 was repealed by the School Code, Chapter 23, Statutes 
1929, but the text of the pertinent provisions thereof was incorporated 
into the School Code as sections 5.650-5.651, which were repealed by 
Statutes 1931, Chapter 657.) (Klein vs. Board of Education of the 
City and County of San Francisco etc. et al., 76 C. A. D. --- Pae. 
(2nd) ---.) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


Application of Section 20 of Article XI of Constitution to District 
Balances 


Where a high school district has a balance in its funds which was 
raised by taxation during the school year 1931-1932 and was thereafter 
carried from year to year as a surplus, the expenditure of such balance 
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is subject to the provisions of section 20 of Article XI of the Constitu- 
tion. (A. G. O. 9124, January 17, 1934.) 


Application of Section 20 of Article XI of Constitution to District 
Indebtedness Incurred Prior to June 27, 1933 


Section 20 of Article XI of the Constitution imposing limitations 
on the expenditure of school district funds, adopted June 27, 1933, is 
not retroactive as -to an indebtedness of a school district lawfully 
incurred prior to said date but not in fact payable until the school 
year 1933-1934. (A. G. O. 8827b, January 8, 1934.) 


Attendance of Elementary Pupils in Other Than District of Residence 


Under School Code section 3.174 a pupil living in one elementary 
school district can not attend in another elementary school district 
without first obtaining the consent of the governing board of the school 
district in which the pupil resides. (A. G. O. 9119, January 19, 1934.) 


Compromise on Dismissal of Permanent Teacher 


Where charges are filed against a permanent employee of a school 
district under School Code sections 5.650 et seq. and thereafter a com- 
promise is entered into between said employee and the governing 
board of the school district under which the employee agrees to resign 
at a future date, but within the school year, providing the board will 
pay him his salary to such date although he does not render any 
service to the district in return for such salary, the compromise is 
illegal because it makes a gift of public moneys. (A. G. O. 9115, 
January 8, 1934.) 


Warrants in Payment of Salaries of Rural Supervisors 


Under School Code section 4.788 a county superintendent of 
schools has the right to actually employ rural supervisors; and for 
that reason it is not necessary that the county superintendent of 
schools consult school trustees relative to the employment of rural 
supervisors, nor are School Code sections 4.340 and following applicable 
to the drawing of warrants upon the county elementary supervision 
fund, although it appears that the procedure set forth therein should 
be followed in so far as such sections are applicable. (A. G. O. 9077, 
January 10, 1934.) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


OPENING AND CLOSING DATES IN LARGER SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


The following information collected by the Division of Research 
and Statistics is presented herewith relative to the dates of opening 
and closing of the public schools for the current school year and for 
the school year 1934-35 for most of the larger communities of the 
state. This information has been secured from reports submitted 
by city and district superintendents of schools. It should be noted 
that opening and closing dates set for the school year 1934-35 as well 
as the closing date set for the school year 1933-34 must be considered 
as tentative dates subject to revision by the several governing boards. 


1933-34 1934-35 
City or district County Opening Closing Opening Closing 
date date date date 
MUR IME 2 oc ni teleost pesegcases Alameda__.-_.- Aug. 14 June 8 Aug. 13% + 
PRIMA =) Los Angeles__-__- Sept. 11 June 15 +e ** 
Anaheim Elementary---.----------------. we, June 15 ve 
suse Wiementary 2 hoe Los Angeles____- Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10* June 14* 
Azusa (Citrus U. High School and Junior 
NN ORO) oo sa ee oe aseaesewes Los Angeles___-. Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10 June 14 
OSS are ae oy as ae Sept. 11 June 8 ** +s 
Berkeley-.---------------------------- Alameda_______ Aug. 14 June 8 a <a 
Beverly Hills Elementary_______---------- Los Angeles____. Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10* June 14* 
ee ee Imperial_._...._. Sept. 18 June 1 Sept. 17 May 31 
Broderick (Washington Elementary) -------- RMN eece eee ae: June 15 June 16 
WRN oe ee Los Angeles____- Sept. 11 June 15 st +e 
Burlingame Elementary---.-------------- San Mateo_--_--- Aug. 14 June 1 Aug. 13 June 7 
TES Oe eee ee aerneeee. Imperial___.._.. Sept. 18 June 1 Sept. 17 May 31 
Calistoga Hlementary..._.....-..-...-._- ee June 22 June 21 
NSS | a ee ere mre nee — Santa Clara_._-- Sept. 25 June 15 Sept. 17 June 14* 
ee Ee een Ee Sept. 11 June 8 ** ae 
RD see et ee eee i San Bernardino.. Sept. 11 June 1 ** Sod 
Minmrminn te 5 no hn Bee Los Angeles___-_- June 15 + 
WRG ne en ceumomenaa eee reso -=.=—- Sept. 18 June 1 +* + 
“CRS aS a eae ee eee ees ee Hresno:.. -—.-—- Sept. 5 May 81 Sept. 3 May 31 
Compton Elementary__------------------ Los Angeles___-- Sept. 11 June 22 Sept. 10 June 21 
Compton High School and Junior College_-__- Los Angeles___-_- Sept. 18 June 15 Sept. 10 June 7 
Renmin’. 22 oe lee Tehama — June 2 ** 
Coronado Blemontary.......--=..~......-. San Diego_----- Sept. 5 June 15 Sept. 4 June 14* 
Coronado High School_._...------------- San Diego------ Sept. 5 June 9 Sept. 4 June 15 
Daly City (Jefferson Elementary) ---------- San Mateo_----- Aug. 8 June 1 Aug. 6 May 30 
or 
June 7 
UG ne eae eee SC | re May 25 ** 
Delans Mementary<— eee Cl a oan Sept. 11 June 1 Sept. 10 June 2 
Dinuba Elementary_._.-.....--..------— Tulare_..-.---- Sept. 18 June 1 _ Sept. 17* May 31* 
Dinuba High School__....----.-.-.------ i a Sept. 25 June 8 ad ** 
Bi Glienten 2. nes 2 eee Imperial__--~--. Sept. 18 June 1 Sept. 17 May 31 
Ri Sendo - == 5-.-.-655--<---------— Los Angeles _-_-_-- Sept. 4 June 9 bod June 8 
ee a eee Alameda__----- June 8 June 7 
SS ia OE Sen eee ene ee Humboldt_----- Aug. 21 June 15 Aug. 20 June 14 
Fairfield Elementary..........-------=-~-- LA Sept. 11 June 8 Aug. 29 June 7* 
Wilimore Miementary_........-...=-==<<- Ventura.....=~- Sept. 5 June 8 ** June 7 


* Probable date. 
** Date not set. 
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1933-34 1934-35 
City or district County Opening Closing Opening Closing 
date date date date 

Pilimore Wight Scheel... ..-~......-..... Vetiwa........ Sept. 5 June 15 +* June 14 
Bol Bratt. c oo oo woneosceweneas Mendocino___--. Sept. 4 Sept. 3 
et Sa ee ae nN erie er en cere ere i Sept. 11 June 8 Sept. 17* June 14* 
Fullerton Elementary_.....-------------- Grange... June 8 June 7 
Fullerton High School____-_-------------- | June 15 June 14 
Fullerton Junior College-__.--._-_-_-_--~----- a June 13 June 12 
GiinG nee etacaccuussnaseeeaceae! Santa Clara____- Sept. 18 June 15 Sept. 10 June 16 
"| Cot Re Spi ioe Rees YS. eee Los Angeles____- Sept. 11 June 15 ad =9 
Giraas Vai oo oo oo ee | ee Aug. 21 June 8 ** * 
Gridley Elementary__...._..------------- |, Sept. 18 June 8 Sept. 17 June 7 
Gridley High School Butte. Sept. 25 June 8 Sept. 17 June 7 
Hayward Elementary_--.---------------- Alameda__----- Aug. 21 June 8 Aug. 20 June 7 
Hermosa Beach Elementary_____-_--__---- Los Angeles___-_- Sept. 11 Sept. 10 
Ci __-San Benito.--~-~-. Sept. 18 June 15 Sept. 10 ** 
Huntington Beach Elementary__--.-------- Orange... .0n3. Sept. 11 June 8 Sept. 11 June 7 
Imperial_----------------------------- Imperial______~ Sept. 18 June 1 Sept. 17 May 31 
Inglewood_---- eecneseeawauemed Los Angeles____- Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10 ** 
King City Elementary___________________. Monterey____-_-. Sept. 4 June 7 Sept. 3 June 6 
King City High School___........-....--- Monterey... Sept. 4 June 8 Sept. 3 June 7 
Lemoore_____-_- pao 1: Sept. 11 June 1 Sept. 10 May 31* 
Lindsay_----------------------------- ae... Sept. 11 June 1 _ Sept. 10 ** 
Livermore Elementary-.-----------------. Alameda____--- Sept. 28 ** + 
Lodi____ paar San Joaquin__-_. Sept. 11 June 8 Sept. 4* June 7* 
Long Beach__----------------- Los Angeles Sept. 11 June 15 * * 
lide MONS oo se ccncadueanauaase Los Angeles__--. Sept. 11 June 22 Sept. 10* ** 
Los Gatos Elementary_—--~-------------~-. Santa Clara___-_. Sept. 11 June 7 Gept. 11% ** 
Los Gatos High School_.----------------: Santa Clara____- Sept. 11 June 8 Sept. 10 June 7 
Madera co 2 ee Madera________ Sept. 18 June 8 ae *% 
Martinez Ee Contra Costa___.. Aug. 21 June 8 Aug. 20* June 7* 
Marysville Elementary..._..__------------ [Se June 15 June 14 
McFarland Elementary--~~----~----------- Cl Sept. 11 June 4. Sept. 10 June 1 
Merced Elementary_--- — Merced Sept. 18 June 8 Sept. 17 June 7 
Mill Valley Elementary____-------------- |. Aug. 14 June 8 Aug. 6 June 5 
Modesto-_ = = Stanislaus____-_~ Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10 June 14 
Monrovia Elementary__..---------------- Los Angeles___-. Sept. 11 June 8 Sept. 10 June 7 
Monrovia High School____------------ Los Angeles__-_~- Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10 June 14 
Montebello......._.........-.--------; Los Angeles_---- Sept. 4 June 9 Sept. 3 June 8 
Monterey Elementary__-~---------------- Monterey___-__. Sept. 5 June 22 *% *% 
Monterey High School_------------------ Monterey__----. Sept. 5 June 15 +* * 
Napa____ aes | ee Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10 June 14 
National City (Sweetwater Union High School) San Diego__~~-_~ Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10 June 14 
North Sacramento (Grant Union High School). Sacramento—---- Sept. 11 June 1 Sept. 11 May 31 
Norwalk (Excelsior Union High School) ~---- Los Angeles____- Sept. 18 June 8 _ Sept. 10* +* 
a ee eae Tete ene mee ny een Alameda__----~ Aug. 14 June 8 Aug. 13* June 7* 
(eeatiauie = eo eee San Diego___-_-_- May 25 June 1 
Ontario Elementary_-------------------- San Bernardino-. Sept. 11 Sept. 10 
Ontario (Chaffey Union High School and 

Jamilot College. ee San Bernardino_. Sept. 11 June 6. Sept. 10 June 5 
Orange Elementary._..--.-------.-..---= Orange_.......... Sept. 11 June 8 _ Sept. 11 ** 
Orlside = 5-.6seeso ss eae Glenn - Sept. 11 Sept. 10 
Oroville Blementary _......-=....—-<=-...- Bwite. =. Sept. 5 ** ** 
Te 1 a aC ees Mere eene rn Ventura... Aug. 21 June 8 Aug. 20* June 7* 
Pacifie Grove....— {<< ---- 2-4 <<5-5- Monterey_-----.- Sept. 5 June 8 = ** 
PalovRNG= 2222-2 eo ee ae eeeeeaes Santa Clara___-- Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10* June 14* 
Wrasse Los Angeles__-_-- Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10 i 
Deiat = oe eee See Sonoma__-_--_--- Aug. 21 June 1 Aug. 20 June 7 
Diedgnt2 8s eee Alameda____--~ Aug. 14 June 8 Aug. 13 June 7 

Aug. 27 
Bittentie.... -. . 42 so-o conan aa Contra Costa___.. Aug. 28 June 8 or ** 
Sept. 4 

Waite. ooo eee Los Angeles__-_-. Sept. 11 Sept. 10 
Red Bluff Elementary Se Sept. 18 +% 
Rod Biutt tet Henge! 2 ae a Sept. 18 June 8 Sept. 10* June 7* 
Redding Elementary_-------------------- LC Sept. 11 June 8 Sept. 10 June 7 
Wediangs= 3s ee meaemees San Bernardino__ Sept. 18 June 8 + hd 
RedweatiGe =... oe cre aenee aces San Mateo___-_-- Aug. 28 Aug. 27 


* Probable date. 
** Date not set. 
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1933-34 1934-35 
City or district County Opening Closing Opening Closing 
date date date date 

No | Sept. 18 June 1 Sept. 17 ** 
eee ereeay Sena Contra Costa__.. Aug. 14 June 8 Aug. 13 
| a ce aera Riverside___._.. Sept. 18 June 15 ** dad 
1 ene Se ee Seen PRET ews Sept. 11 June 6 Sept. 10° June 5 
URONIC Sacramento_____ Aug. 28 June 15 Aug. 27 June 14 
Sacramento Junior College_______________. Sacramento_____ Aug. 28 June 1 Aug. 27 May 31 
RI ok ee Monterey______. Sept. 5 June 8 Sept. 4* June 7 
Ban MINO se katt sce ee Aug. 14 June 8 bad <9 
SUNN 5 San Bernardino.. Sept. 18 June 15 Sept. 17* ** 
an RD ee San Diego______ Sept. 11 June 15 +s se 
en MeMneiNC0 ooo eee oe San Francisco... Aug. 14 June 15 Aug. 13* June 14* 
eee Santa Clara June 22 June 21 
San Jose Junior College__..____..___-.__. Santa Clara____- June 16 i 
BiG PAS OUISN0 sn ee San Luis Obispo.. Aug. 28 June 8 Aug. 27 June 7 
San Mateo (Hillsborough Elementary) __--__. San Mateo_____- Aug. 14 June 1 Aug. 13* May 31 
ee re San Mateo_____- Aug. 14 June 1 se ll 
San Mateo Junior College______-_--______4 San Mateo____-_- Aug. 14 May 25 tad os 
OS Le Renee ee eerie oe eee eer a Aug. 14 June 8 Aug. 13* June 7* 
Ee ee ET ae Orange Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10* June 14* 
DOR MERTIOT AS es oe eee Santa Barbara... Aug. 28 June 15 +* ** 
Bante ara 8 ee ee cee eee Santa Clara____- Sept. 18 +* aad 
Bantetrus.. = .-25.5- Santa Cruz___-_-. Aug. 28 June 8 Aug. 27 June 7 
Santa Maria Blementery...............4 Santa Barbara__. Aug. 28 June 15 Aug. 20 June 14 
BantINONCA 8 eee esas Los Angeles___-_. Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10* June 14* 
UST ot | a a ee ee nee i : Sept. 6 June 15 +t se 
Bane OSS 3a Sonoma_______ Sept. 11 Sept. 10* 
Sausalito Elementary__._._.__.__..__.-_._.. re Aug. 14 June 8 ahd se 
Sonoma Mich School... _---.--- soy Sonoma____--_. Sept. 11 June 14 Sept. 10 June 13 
PU RGRDR no eee Los Angeles____- Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10 June 14 
South Ban Mranctiseo_ San Mateo___-_-_- Aug. 28 May 25 *s se 
NN ee ete aaeee San Joaquin____. Sept. 4 June 15 Sept. 4% ** 
Sunnyvale (Fremont Union High School) —-__- Santa Clara____. Sept. 18 June 15 Sept. 17 June 14 
Susanville (Lassen Union High School) ----_- ee Sept. 4 June 1 Sept. 3 June 2 
att Piemontese es a Sept. 11 June 8 Sept. 10 June 7 
Taft Union High School and Junior College__-Kern__________ Sept. 11 June 1 Sept. 10 May 31 
Tracy..___--------------------------. San Joaquin___-. Sept. 5 June 1 we ae 
Tulare____-._---_-----------.--_<--.- ae Sept. 11 June 1 a4 June 7* 
MUNGO Re oe ec ee Stanislaus______ Sept. 11 June 8 Sept. 10 Jue 7* 
Wacamue Hiementary. oo 55555 a Sept. 12 June 8 ** e* 
EE ee eee ee en Aug. 14 June 8 ** bed 
J ee eee Li? aa Sept. 5 June 8 Sept. 4 June 7* 
Re ee ee ee Tulare_._._.c.ccs. Sept. 11 June 1 ** 48 
Wisalia dinttor College... 5... .-<-..< Talare_........ Sept. 11 May 29 e *e 
OO ee eee Santa Cruz_____. Aug. 28 June 15 ** PT 
WINDS 5a oo eee TRIB posses c Sept. 5 June 5 Gept. 4 June 4 
A, Ee eee Los Angeles____- Sept. 11 June 15 Sept. 10 June 14* 
Co SE Eee ene eee Mendocino_-__-__- June 1 June 7 
Wroomiend Siementary. a. ec sce : a, Aug. 27 
Yreka (Siskiyou Union High School) ___.__-- Siskiyou_______. Sept. 11 se ae 
Nabe City Biomentery =. een Sept. 18 June 2 Sept. 17 June 7 


* Probable date. 
** Date not set. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS AT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The State Board of Education at its regular meeting, January 5 
and 6, 1934, defined as follows the entrance requirements for students 
entering state teachers colleges: 

1. Clear Admission: High school graduates who present ten recom- 
mended units and the principal’s certificate of recommendation shall 
be granted clear admission. (Graduates of three-year senior high 
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schools shall present eight recommended units earned in grades ten, 
eleven, and twelve.) 


2. Provisional Admission: High school graduates who present 
fewer than the prescribed number of recommended units, but who 
present satisfactory evidence of ability to profit by courses in teacher 
training, who have abilities, interest, and talents desirable in teaching, 
and who pass suitable college aptitude tests, may be admitted as 
provisional students. At the close of the first semester in residence, 
a complete revaluation of the credentials and records of all such 
students shall be made. Students shall then be granted clear admis- 
sion, dropped from the college, or for sufficient reason continued as 
provisional students. 


AMERICAN LEGION SUPPORTS EDUCATION 


Acting on the belief that ‘‘Education is the foundation of 
enduring recovery,’’ the American Legion has recently indicated 
that the strength and influence of its one million members will be 
used in support of the schools. A leaflet entitled Help Save Our 
Schools, together with the following letter from Russell Cook, National 
Director of the Legion, has been sent to the secretaries of all teachers 
associations in the United States: 


Since the inception of the American Legion, state departments and 
local posts of the Legion have aided in various ways in building 
patriotism, Americanism, and civic betterment. Realizing that there is 
now an opportunity for real service to the community, state, and nation, 
it is throwing the strength and influence of its one million members, in 
10,700 posts throughout the nation, into the battle to keep the schools 
of the country open. 

The National Convention of the American Legion, held in Chicago 
during the month of October, passed a resolution in support of education. 
The National Americanism Commission of the Legion in its November 19 
meeting recommended that all state departments and posts immediately 
organize a committee on education to pay particular attention to the 
budgetary condition of our schools and to cooperate with school authori- 
ties to the end that education may not be hampered by reason of the 
present financial crisis. The National Commander, Mr. Edward A. 
Hayes, has written to all posts of the Legion advising them of this 
action and placing in their hands a copy of the enclosed leaflet setting 
forth information concerning the serious situation with which our schools 
are confronted. 

We are giving you this information in order that you might inform 
all members of the teaching profession in your state of the interest of 
the American Legion in helping to meet the emergency in education. 
It would be our suggestion that, through your established publicity chan- 
nels, you suggest to the teachers in your state that they call upon the 
Commanders of local American Legion posts and cooperate to the fullest 
extent with local Legion education committees in developing plans to 
solve the education problem. 

Let me assure you that our organization is willing and anxious to 
aid in every way possible. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION RELATING TO 
EDUCATION 


At a recent meeting of the Executive Committee, Department of 
California, the following resolution in support of the educational 
program of the state was passed by the American Legion: 


Whereas, we believe fully in the democratic principle of equality of 
opportunity ; and 


Whereas, we believe that public education is essential to the preserva- 
tion and stabilization of our democracy ; and 


Whereas, we believe in the maintenance of the publie schools, free and 
open to all children and adults; and 


Whereas, we believe that in the present economic depression it is socially 
and in every other way uneconomical to curtail the offerings of the 


public schools, 


Therefore, Be It Resolved, That the American Legion, Department of 
California, through its Executive Committee, pledges its continued 
support of the public schools, and opposes any attempt to curtail the 
program or the financial support of public education. 


EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 


Education at the Crossroads 

The following schedule of broadcasts in the series, Education at 
the Crossroads, will be presented by the California State Department 
of Education on Saturday evening from 7:00 to 7:15 p.m., over station 


KPO. 

Feb. 3—Musical Program by Pupils of Oakland Public Schools. Program 
arranged by Glenn Woods, Supervisor of Music, Oakland Public 
Schools, to be presented under the direction of Miss Sylvia Garrison, 
instructor. 

Feb. 10—Robert N. Rushforth, Principal, Berkeley Evening High School, 
Why an Educational Program of Americanization? 

Feb. 17—C. F. Muncy, Assistant Chief, Division of Research and Statistics, 
State Department of Education, Getting Your Money’s Worth in 
Public Education. 

Feb. 24—Dr. Ivan R. Waterman, Chief, Division of Textbooks and Publica- 
tions, State Department of Education, Federal Aid for Public 
Schools. 

Mar. 3—Walter R. Hepner, Chief, Division of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, The Changing High School. 


Americanism Series 

The University of California, Stanford University, the California 
State Department of Education, The California Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the California State Chamber of Commerce, the San 
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Francisco Community Chest, the San Francisco municipal government, 
the Call-Bulletin in connection with the San Francisco Bay district 
school broadcast, the State Grange, and the State Department of Agri- 
culture will offer a series of broadcasts on Americanism in celebration 
of the birthdays of Washington and Lincoln. The plan has the active 
support of the California American Legion. 


In addition to the broadcasts mentioned elsewhere in this issue, 
the following is a schedule of the programs planned to date: 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
Mondays at 3:45 p.m., KPO, KECA, KFSD 
Feb. 12—Americanism and Abraham Lincoln. Dr. Eugene I. McCormac, 
Professor of American History, University of California. 


Feb. 19—Good Schools: A Goal of Americanism. Dr. George ©. Kyte, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of California. 


Feb. 26—The Meaning of Democracy. 
Mar. 5—Law Observance: A Duty of Citizenship. 
Mar. 12—Child Welfare. 


Mar. 19—The Youth Movement: Here and Abroad. William B. Herms, Pro- 
fessor of Parasitology. 


The program will be continued in Mareh and April. 


FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 
Mondays at 11:15 a.m., KPO 
Feb. 12—Abraham Lincoln. Dr. Stanley Armstrong Hunter. 
Feb. 12—An American Ideal in a Persian Setting. Dr. Hubert Lictwardt. 
Feb. 19—The Origin of Flag Day. S. M. McKee. 
Feb. 19—Americanization Program of American Legion. Mrs. Augustus 
Duniway, Past Vice-commander at large, American Legion. 


The Federation of Women’s Clubs also announces a program under 
the supervision of the Metropolitan Museum of Art which is planned to 
portray the lives of early Americans. This program begins on Febru- 
ary 3 and continues until May 19, being broadeast at 5 p.m., each 
Saturday over station KPO. 


CoNnGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS INC. 
Wednesdays at 5 p.m., KGO, KFI, KFSD 


Feb. 14—Selected Americanism Topic. Dr. Virgil E. Dickson. 
Feb. 21—From the Frying Pan into the Fire. Dr. Herbert R. Stolz. 


San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
Thursdays at 9:45 a.m., KPO 
Feb. 15—New Goals for America. Willard E. Givens, Superintendent of 
Schools of Oakland and President, California Teachers Association. 


Feb. 22—Colonel Nelson Holderman, Superintendent of Veterans’ Home 
of California. 
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San Francisco MunicipaAL GOVERNMENT 
Thursdays at 7:15 p.m., KPO 
Feb. S8—The Duties of a Presiding Judge of a Superior Court. Judge 
George H. Cabaniss. 
Feb. 15—The Duties of the Registrar of Voters. Major C. J. Collins. 
Feb. 22—George Washington. Mayor Rossi of San Francisco. 


CoMMUNITY ForuM 
Sundays at 4 p.m., KPO 


Feb. 11—International Citizenship. Lieutenant-Commander Stewart F. 
Bryant. 
Today’s Good Citizen. Dr. Reginald Bell, Stanford University. 
Tomorrow’s Citizen. Dr. Edwin A. Lee, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco. 


Stanford University Radio Program 


Stanford University has inaugurated a radio program which will 
be given every Monday evening from 7:45 to 8:00 o’clock over station 
KPO. Various members of the faculty will give interesting and instruc- 
tive talks on educational, social, political, and scientific problems of the 
day. The following is a schedule of the programs offered by Stanford 
University for February: 

Feb. 5—Federal Support for Public Schools. Dr. Jesse Brundage Sears, 


Professor of Education. 
Feb. 12—WLincoln and Americanism. Edgar Eugene Robinson, Margaret 
Byrne Professor of American History. 
Too Many Governments. Edwin Angell Cottrell, Professor of 
Political Science. 
Feb. 26—Aviation Today. Dr. William Frederick Durand, Professor of 
Mechanical Engineering, Emeritus. 


Feb. 19 


Mindways 


Mindways, the series of weekly talks on child psychology which has 
been heard on Mondays for many months, will hereafter be broadcast 
on Wednesdays at 5 p.m., PST, over an NBC-KGO network. These 
Stories of Human Behavior will be given, as in the past, by Dr. Virgil 
E. Dickson, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley, and Dr. 
Herbert Stolz, Director of Child Welfare, Oakland public schools. 


The Magic of Speech 

At 11:00 a.m., PST, Miss Vida Sutton, Director of the Magic of 
Speech series, will broadcast an address to the Western Conference of 
Teachers of Speech, meeting at Denver University, Colorado. 

Other speakers at 11:00 a.m., February 23, will be Max Herzberg 
on Word Study, and Dr. Walter Barnes, of the Department of English 
at New York University, on Slang. 
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American School of the Air 


The American School of the Air is conducting a series of broadcasts 
which can be effectively used in supplementing social science instruc- 
tion. The broadcasts are released every school day from 11:30 a.m., 
to 12:00 m., PST, by the Columbia Broadcasting System, over Stations 
KFRC, KFBK, KWG, KERN, KHJ, KGB, KOH, KSL. 


SOCIAL-ECONOMIC GOALS OF AMERICA 


A committee of the National Education Association was appointed 
in the fall of 1932 ‘‘to propose to the association desirable Social- 
Economic Goals of America, and . . . indicate the materials and 
methods which the schools of the nation should use to attain these 
goals.’ The committee membership consisted of Fred J. Kelly, Chief, 
Higher Education Division, United States Office of Education, Chair- 
man; John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy, Columbia University; 
Willard E. Givens, Superintendent of Schools, Oakland; Leon C. 
Marshall, sometime Professor of Law, Johns Hopkins University; 
Robert C. Moore, Secretary, Illinois State Teachers Association; and 
Edward A. Ross, Professor of Sociology, University of Wisconsin. 

The first part of the task assigned this committee is now completed, 
and the report of the eommittee entitled The Social-Economic Goals 
of America is available. This report contains three main sections: 
I. The Need for a Restatement of National Goals; II. Ten Desirable 
Social-Eeonomic Goals of America; III. Implications for Education. 

The report appears in the January 1934 number of The Journal 
of the National Education Association, pages 6-12, and in pamphlet 
form. Copies of the pamphlet may be secured from the Division of 
Publications of the National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., at 15 cents per copy with a discount 
of 10 per cent on orders of 2-9 copies, 25 per cent for 10-99 copies, 
334 per cent for 100 or more copies. 


THE DEEPENING CRISIS IN EDUCATION 


In response to the need expressed by school officials for recent 
information concerning the effects of the economic crisis on the schools, 
the United States Office of Education has prepared Leaflet No. 44, 
The Deepening Crisis in Education. This leaflet contains information 
on the number of children who are without schooling this year, the 
number of schools operating with shortened terms, decreases in teachers’ 
salaries, curtailment of school programs, reductions in school budgets, 
and other items of interest. Excerpts from recent statements on the 
crisis in education by prominent leaders are included. The pamphlet 
contains sixteen pages and is illustrated by charts and diagrams. 
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Copies may be obtained from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 5 cents per copy; a discount of 25 per cent is allowed 
on orders for one hundred or more copies. 


SCHOOL LIFE 

The January number of School Life, official monthly journal of 
the federal Office of Education, contains several items of interest to 
school officials, as well as teachers who wish to keep their pupils 
informed coneerning the swift changes in national affairs. This issue 
reviews and charts all national recovery activities that touch education ; 
gives sixteen additional thumbnail sketches of new government agencies ; 
explains the Emergency Educational Program and its progress; tells 
how school building and repair aid ean be secured through PWA and 
CWA. 

Single copies of School Infe may be secured for 5 cents each; one 
year’s subscription is 50 cents; orders may be placed with the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
by check or money order. 


UNITED STATES TO MAKE SURVEY FOR DEAF AND HARD-OF- 
HEARING 


According to a recent estimate, there are about 300,000 children 
in our schools today whose hearing is so seriously impaired that they 
need special educational attention. One of the major functions of 
the school program organized for this group is to guide them into 
vocations in which they can be gainfully employed despite their 
handicap. 

To determine the types of occupation for which deaf and hard-of- 
hearing young people can be successfully trained, and to discover 
employment possibilities for them under Civil Works and Public Works 
Administrations, is the aim of a survey launched by the federal Office 
of Education through a grant from the Civil Works Administration. 
The project under way is designed to throw light upon the solution 
of this problem. The survey is being carried on under the immediate 
direction-of Elise H. Martens, specialist in the education of exceptional 
children in the Office of Educaton, and Herbert E. Day, coauthor of a 
survey of American schools for the deaf, who was ealled to the Office 
of Education for the purpose of assisting with this project. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY DAY 
The Susan B. Anthony Foundation, Inc., requests that schools of 
the nation pay tribute on February 15 to Susan B. Anthony, whose 
birthday occurred on that day and who, as a lifelong advocate of equal 
rights and justice to women, brought about a great improvement in 
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the status of women thus opening the way to a greater national and 
international life. 

For thirty-seven consecutive years Miss Anthony appeared before 
a congressional committee to plead for a suffrage amendment to the 
Constitution which was finally passed in 1920. 


TREES FROM STATE NURSERY 

M. B. Pratt, State Forester, announces that the State Nursery is 
not able to continue to supply trees free of charge to schools this year, 
due to an act of the last Legislature requiring all trees distributed 
from the State Nursery to be sold at not less than the cost of production. 
The prices set by the State Nursery for trees include the actual cost 
of production plus transportation to destination. Schools desiring to 
secure trees should make inquiry of Mr. Pratt, State Forester, Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources, Sacramento. 

Information with regard to species and adaptability to particular 
localities will be gladly furnished. 


INTERNATIONAL HUMANE POSTER CONTEST 
The Latham Foundation for the Promotion of Humane Education 
is conducting a poster contest for the purpose of furthering humane 
education in the schools. School officials may secure details of the 
contest by writing John T. Lemos, Director of the Art Department of 
the Latham Foundation for the Promotion of Humane Education, 
Box 1322, Stanford University. 


INTERNATIONAL ART EXHIBIT 
The World Fellowship Congress will sponsor an International Art 
Exhibit at the M. H. de Young Memorial Museum in Golden Gate 
Park, San Francisco, from September 17 to October 17, 1934. The 
World Fellowship Congress requests the cooperation of the schools in 
this exhibit as a factor in furthering the cause of universal under- 
standing and good will through educational channels. 
For information concerning the exhibit, address Evan F. Lovett, 
Executive Director, World Fellowship Congress, San Francisco. 


COLORADO SCHOOL OF MINES SCHOLARSHIP 

The Colorado School of Mines offers a four year scholarship to a 
California student whose scholastic standing is in the highest third of 
his high school, preparatory, or college class. The scholarship exempts 
the holder from the payment of all laboratory and tuition fees. The 
value of the scholarship is approximately $250 per year. 

Further information concerning entrance requirements may be 
secured from M. F. Coolbaugh, President, the Colorado School of Mines, 
Golden, Colorado. 
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School administrators should present, to the State Department of 
Education, not later than July 15, 1934, the names of candidates who 
may be interested in the scholarship and who are able to meet the 
requirements. The State Superintendent of Publie Instruction will 
then make recommendation to the Colorado School of Mines. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AT THE GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS 


The George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, has 
allocated two scholarships of $50.00 each to California for the summer 
session of 1934. The scholarships are credited toward tuition and 
college fees only. 

The requirements as listed by the chairman of the committee on 
scholarships are as follows: 


1. The student must be in attendance on George Peabody. College 

during the entire twelve weeks of the summer session. 

The applicant must be engaged in teaching or planning to take 

up teaching immediately. 

3. No applicant is eligible who has been enrolled in college during 
the academic year just preceding. 

4. Recommendations for the scholarships must be made by the 
superintendent of public instruction officially. 

5. The Committee on Scholarships must receive notice of the recom- 
mendations for the scholarships by May 15, 1934. In no case 
will applications be acted upon after that date. 


bo 


Those interested in securing one of the George Peabody scholar- 
ships should notify the State Superintendent of Publie Instruction 
before April 1, 1934. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE USE OF THE NAME OF THE 
NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


A committee of the Board of Managers of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers announces that the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers is not and never has been one of the twelve 
national organizations of the Joint Previewing Committee at Hollywood, 
and that none of its state, district, or local units is authorized to act 
on such previewing committees in cooperation with the Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Incorporated, or its agencies. 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers has published a 
small pamphlet entitled Motion Pictures, which presents the new 
approach to the motion picture situation. It also lists government and 
educational sources of visual aids and non-theatrical or independent 
sources for films and equipment. 
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The School Library System of Los Angeles, A Symposium Prepared by the 
Iibrarians. School Publication No. 235. Los Angeles, California: Los 
Angeles City School District, 1933. 212 pp. 

Educators are rapidly coming to an appreciation of the fact that “the 
library is the heart of the school” but many unsolved problems still exist in deter- 
mining how this vital agency may be organized and administered so that it may 
function to the extent of its fullest potentialities. This symposium on The School 
Library System of Los Angeles, prepared by the librarians will be particularly 
useful to school administrators in planning library service and to school librarians 
as a definite basis of comparison with prevailing practice. 

Chapter 1, Philosophy of the School Library, is an excellent statement of the 
purposes and functions of the school library in the modern educational program. 
Chapters 2 and 3, respectively, describe the history of high school development in 
Los Angeles, and the administrative organization provided for library and textbook 
activities under a division of this name. Chapter 5 on Architecture and Planning 
presents recommendations of the librarians concerning such items as the location 
of the library with relation to study halls and classrooms, size and shape of read- 
ing room, windows, flooring, color of walls, auxiliary rooms, wall spaces, lighting, 
and decorations. Floor plans are presented to illustrate how the standards have 
been incorporated in seven typical Los Angeles high schools. 

The problem of Equipment and Supplies receives practical treatment in 
Chapter 5. School librarians working on committees have developed Suggestions 
fer Equipment for Junior and Senior High School Libraries and a complete list 
of Standard Supplies for Junior and Senior High School Libraries which are 
incorporated in the appendix. Chapter 6 deals with the high personal and pro- 
fessional qualifications demanded of the librarian. The most important qualifica- 
tion is the requirement that the librarian must have “a distinet understanding that 
the library is not a place where books are kept but where those who need help 
receive it and receive it promptly.” 

Great latitude is permitted librarians in adjusting the service to the peculiar 
need of the school. “She ereates the atmosphere of her domain. . . . Per- 
sonality is the keynote here; education and experience avail little without it.” 
Among the innumerable services rendered by the school librarian, the symposium 
gives detailed deseription of: ordering and circulating books; providing lists of 
collateral reading; arranging collections of reserve books for special work; advising 
students in book selection to extend their interests into the field of travel, history, 
poetry, biography, and science; and teaching courses in library practice classes. 

Great emphasis is placed upon certain misuses to which the library has been 
put in the past. The librarians, as a result of many years experience, advance 
strong reasons against the use of the library as a study hall, detention hall, room 
to send classes when teachers are absent, homeroom, meeting place, or for social 
affairs. 

Chapter 11, which constitutes approximately one-fourth of the bulletin, gives 
a careful treatment of the important problem of Instruction in the Use of the 
Library. Definite lesson plans are provided on such topics as: good citizenship in 
the library, the dictionary, the card catalog, atlases and encyclopedias, readers 
guides to periodical literature, library research, making a bibliography, note taking, 
biographical reference books, reference books in history, yearbooks, government 
publications. ‘This section would be invaluable to the junior or senior high school 
teacher of English or social studies and is certainly an indispensable part of the 
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equipment for further scholarship. A brief outline of the course in library practice 
as it is given in the junior and senior high school concludes this valuable chapter. 

The elementary school library, the junior college library, and libraries in 
schools offering specialized curricula are too briefly treated in a chapter of fifteen 
pages. The brevity and style of presentation suggest that this chapter was added 
after an original plan to describe the organization and function of the library had 
been undertaken. Although the volume is indubitably more comprehensive with 
the inclusion of this material, the balance, admirably maintained elsewhere in 
the symposium, is violated by treating the elementary school library service to 
“305 elementary schools, 5,620 teachers, and 222,522 children” in four pages. The 
importance of the library service in the elementary school merits more complete 
treatment in a volume using such a comprehensive title. 

Library Inspiration and Publicity, Chapter 13, is replete with practical sugges- 
tions for arousing and maintaining interest in the library. Lists of books, printed 
in the school print shop; instruction in the use of libraries; school book plates 
designed in the art department and printed in the school shop; book marks bearing 
lists of outstanding books; contests in which pupils dress as characters in books 
and all join in guessing which character is represented; library clubs; bulletin 
boards; library reporters on school papers; posters; hobby exhibits; Book Week ; 
all provide an interesting means of stimulating pupil interest in the library. 

The Los Angeles school librarians merit enthusiastic commendation for giving 
the profession this picture of best practice in school library activities. No group 
is rendering more significant or more immeasurable service in these times of chaos 
and uncertainty than are librarians, either as they work in schools with youth or 
in public libraries with the youth and adults of the land. 

Fervently it is hoped that other librarians will let their light so shine that 
the value of libraries in serving the cultural and spiritual needs of all people may 
become more widely known. ‘The American Library Association reveals the nearly 
incredible fact that 44,000,000 of our people, or approximately 38 per cent can not 
go to a library when they want a book. Such a fact is shocking to the millions 
who recognize the library as the institution which makes life vibrate with meaning 
and purpose for them. More libraries and better library service in schools will 
produce a citizenry unable and unwilling to dispense with this most important agency 


in the maintenance of an enlightened people. 
HELEN HEFFERNAN 


R. L. Lyman, et al. English Instruction in the University High School. Publica- 
tions of the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. Number 4, 


October 1933. ix+178 pp. 

The English curriculum of the University High School of the University of 
Chicago differs in many vital respects from the traditional English program of the 
secondary school. This monograph describing the curriculum and _ instructional 
procedures in the University High School was prepared to provide response to a 
host of inquiries concerning the English program. ‘The material is organized under 
five chapters: General Aims and Procedures of English Instruction in the University 
High School, Prospectus of English Courses, Representation Units and Materials of 
Instruction, Representative Teaching Procedures, and Special Features of the 
English Program. 

The first chapter sets forth the general aims of the University High School and 
the specific aims and procedures of English instruction. The English instruction is 
organized to fulfill two major purposes: (1) “to lead pupils to acquire under- 
standings, form habits, and establish attitudes which will eventually make them 
intelligent and discriminating readers of good literature” and (2) “the gradual 
development in the pupils of skills and abilities in the use of the mother-tongue, 
together with the attitudes toward it which characterize refined and cultured men 
and women.” Many types and patterns of experience in literature are provided 
Information about literature is imparted incidentally during the earlier years but 
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quite definitely and systematically in the upper years although leading pupils to 
fairly free reading of literature accompanied by informal discussion is attempted 
throughout the entire course. The class period in English is made to serve three 
major purposes: (1) a laboratory period in which the group works with library 
and other materials upon some unit of the course, (2) as the origin for a rich 
variety of individual projects associated with the current theme of class work, and 
(3) as a clearing house for the finished product of individual and committee 
endeavor. 

A special feature of the program is the segregation of pupils found to be 
deficient in reading or in oral and written expression for individual remedial work 
during the sub-Freshman year and thereafter until deficiencies are removed. Con- 
stant endeavor is made throughout the program to fit instruction to immediate 
rather than to remote needs of pupils. Integration is accomplished by “crossing 
of departmental lines, whenever literature can lead to a deeper and truer interpreta- 
tion of life, and especially the life of the present. . . .” 

Chapter II contains a prospectus of the 13 English courses offered, organized 
to show the separate learning units involved in each course. In Chapter III is 
presented in parallel columns the objectives, activities, and subject matter of four 
units of instruction representing the different types of courses offered. Following 
is a section devoted to representative materials of instruction. Chapter IV describes 
in some detail representative teaching procedures employed. Four courses were 
selected for this treatment: the Freshman course in Grammar and Usage, the 
Sophomore course in Community-Life English, the Junior course in Lyric Poetry 
and the Senior course in Plays and Play-Production. 

In Chapter V the following special features of the English program have 
been selected for consideration: (1) individualization of instruction as an essential 
feature of the entire curriculum, (2) group remedial work for pupils deficient in 
reading, (3) expressional guidance work for pupils deficient in language controls, 
(4) the extension of English disciplines through cooperation with all departments 
in supervising language habits, (5) motivation of volunteer creative writing, and 
(6) promotion of free reading as a worthy use of leisure time. In the treatment 
of the remedial reading program test data are cited to show the gains made by 
pupils receiving this instruction. The section on training in English usage strongly 
emphasizes the administrative features for making this a common responsibility of 
all instructors rather than of the English department alone. 

The plans presented in this monograph are outstanding among recent 
endeavors to liberalize the high school English program. Learning units have 
been carefully selected on the basis of practical value. Flexibility to provide for 
adaptation to individual differences is a strong feature of the entire program. ‘The 
manner in which English instruction is made to integrate with other courses and 
with the entire program of instruction is worthy of special commendation. Sec- 
ondary school administrators, course of study committees and English teachers will 
find this monograph rich in suggestions of practical value in revision and reorganiza- 


tion of English programs. 
Ivan R. WATERMAN 
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